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those who produced books, pictures, prints, bric-ti-brac,
none of these things ever stuck to Stevenson. There
are some deep-sea creatures, the early part of whose
life is spent dancing through the waters; at length some
sucker or tentacle touches a rock, adheres, pulls down
more tentacles, until the creature is caught there, sta-
tionary for the remainder of its existence. So it hap-
pens to men, and Stevenson's friends caught the ground
with a house, a fixed employment, a 'stake in life';
he alone kept dancing in the free element,unattached."1

These were the days when he most frequented the
Savile Club, and the lightest and most vivacious part of
him there came to the surface. He might spend the
morning in work or business, and would then come
to the club for luncheon. If he were so fortunate as to
find any congenial companions disengaged, or to induce
them to throw over their engagements, he would lead
them off to the smoking-room, and there spend an
afternoon in the highest spirits and the most brilliant
and audacious talk.

His private thoughts and prospects must often have
been of the gloomiest, but he seems to have borne his
unhappiness with a courage as high as he ever afterwards
displayed, and with a show of levity which imposed
on his friends and often ended by carrying him out of
himself*

The whim of independence to which Mr, Gosse re-
fers was carried out to an extreme by the two Steven-
son cousins, about this time, in one of their visits to
Paris, an experience which Louis afterwards transferred
to the pages of The Wrecker. "Stennis," it may be

* Critical Kitcats (London, William Heinemann, 1896), p. 300,
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